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we all went to bed in the sweetest delirium. 
But the consternation that followed the next 
morning was appalling, when awakening, 
was informed that the Duke's brother was in 
the ante-room, waiting to know, " Si son 
Excellence e"toit content de sa reception." The 
ridicule attached to me for this anecdote, did 
not leave me during the very happy days 1 
spent at the delightful palace of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg at Streiitz, and in the most en- 
chanting society that then embellished it. 

" During the stay of the Prince Royal at 
Mecklenburg, we had no little difficulty as to 
the etiquette of this small court with the two 
Princes. The Prince Royal, as heir to the 
throne of Sweden, considered that he should 
take the pas. The Duke of Cumberland most 
properly and rationally could not brook his 
blood should give way at his uncle's court to 
Bemadotte, much less did he incline to cede 
the fair Princess who presided there. The old 
Duke of Mecklenburg, under these circum- 
stances, entreated me to settle upon some plan 
for them to get from the saloon into the dining- 
room. After some reflection, I proposed that 
the two ladies of rank present, the Princess of 
Solms *nd the Landgravine of Darmstadt, 
should go out together, and that the royal 
Princes should follow hand in hand. This 
was adopted after considerable difficulty ; but 
the Duke of Cumberland soon assumed his 
just rights, and took the first place by the 
Princess: which the Prince Royal not only 
yerceived, but certainly resented, by showing 
extreme ill-humour during the dinner." 

How mortifying must it have been to a high- 
minded nobleman, devoted to the great object 
of carrying into effect a mighty combination 
of all the power and all the ability of Europe, 
to have his mind distracted, and his thoughts 
dissipated at such a moment, about the means 
of handing in to a dinner-table two ladies, 
whose fortunes depended on the unbroken union 
of the individuals engaged in this petite guerrt. 
Bernadotte's co-operation was essential, other- 
wise he would not have been admitted, much 
less invited, into the league. Yet had it not 
been for the skilful manoeuvring -of a British 
general officer, a drawing room wrangle might 
have broken up an union, which had required 
undoubtedly, no small sacrifice of family pride, 
and of regal associations, for its formation. 

The " Narrative" contains a series of cir- 
cumstances tending to prove, according to the 
author's mode of explaining them, that the 
Prince Royal was by no means hearty in the 
common cause, or, else, that he wished to con- 
nect, with the success of the confederate pow- 
ers, some object of exclusive aggrandizement 
for himself or his future kingdom. 

He was not, however, the only potentate 
actuated by this unworthy motive. The con- 
clusion of Lord Londonderry's narrative clearly 
shews, that the Emperor of Russia not only en- 
tertained similar designs, but that also, through 
his overwhelming influence, he was able to effec- 
tuate no small portion of his ambitious and 
selfish projects. Writing, as the anther does, 
when the progress of time has developed the 
consequences «f these projects, it is -equally inte- 
resting and instructive to mark the effect pro- 
duced by them on the mind of a British diplo- 
matist, who then, hurried on by the prevailing 
torrent of the public opinion of courts, thought 
that the annihilation of the new order of things 
in France, was the ne plus ultra of political 
wisdom : — 



" The Russian and Prussian guards and re- 
serves, to the amount of thirty thousand, crossed 
the Rhine at Basle on the 14th, and defiled 
before the allied sovereigns. It is impossible 
by any description to give an exaggerated idea 
of the perfect state of these troops ; their ap- 
pearance and equipment were admirable ; and 
when one considered what they had endured, 
and contemplated the Russians, some of whom 
had emerged from the steeps of Tartary border- 
ing the Chinese empire, traversed their own 
regions, and marched in a few short months 
from Moscow across the Rhine, one was lost 
in wonder, and inspired with a political awe of 
that colosal power. The condition in which the 
Russian cavalry appeared, reflected the highest 
reputation on this branch of their service ; and 
their artillery was admirable. I could not help, 
on seeing these Russian guards on this day, re- 
curring to serious impressions with regard to 
this overgrown empire ; and I much apprehend 
the | present tidings from the east of Europe 
bear out my predictions in 1814, when the 
Russians were passing the Rhine. 

" If we consider the power of Russia, unas- 
sailable as she is, in flank or rear, hovering over 
Europe with an immense front, mistress of the 
Caspian, the Euxine, and the Baltic, with 
forty millions of hardy, docile, brave, enthu- 
siastic, and submissive inhabitants, with immense 
armies, highly disciplined, excellently appointed ; 
her innumerable hordes of desolating cavalry ; 
her adoption of the French maxims in war, of 
making the countries where her armies march, 
or are cantoned, feed and maintain them, what 
may we not fear from her ? When we further 
consider this power flushed with success, and dis- 
posed to consider treaties and engagements with 
her as waste paper, if they stood in the way of any 
project of aggrandizement ; and if we further 
contemplate her determined will to surmount 
every barrier which engagements have inter- 
posed, in order to advance herself into the heart 
of Germany, to supplant on one side the an- 
cient dominion of Prussia ; on the other, to turn 
the northern flank of Austria on the Vistula, 
as she has turned the southern on the Danube ; 
and demanding-, as it were, by the fortresses of 
Thorn and Cracow, the keys of Berlin and 
Vienna ; — when we further reflect on the na- 
tural march of empires from north to south, 
from the regions of frost and snow, and famine, 
to the climates of warmth, verdure, and ferti- 
lity, and recollect the revolutions which have 
taken place in Europe, Asia, and Africa, from 
the desolating invasions of the northern hordes, 
what may we not fear and expect ? 

" When, in addition to these circumstances, 
we farther reflect upon the successive aggran- 
disements and incorporations Russia has made 
within the last one hundred and fifty years; 
the numerous Tartar tribess he has embraced 
within her military system ; the provinces she 
has successively added to her empire from 
Persia, the Porte, Sweden, and Poland ; 
that her whole system of government is a 
military despotism, and nothing known in it 
or regarded but military subjection on the one 
hand, and military property, military rank, and 
military honors, on the other, what may not 
be the results ? If we consider all these cir- 
cumstances in all their bearings and dependen- 
cies, is there a serious and reasonable man in 
Europe that must not admit that the whole 
system of European politics ought, as its lead- 
ing principle and feature, to maintain, as an 



formidable and encroaching power? Weighed 

against this superior and imperative duty, a 

duty urged by all the motives of self-preserva- 
tion, every minor and secondary consideration, 
resulting whether from ancient rights or claims, 
from family feelings and alliances, from views 
of future political combination and power, ought 
to be postponed and disregarded. There was 
no better physical or moral safeguard against 
the stupendous greatness with which the conti- 
nent might, ere long, be menaced and over- 
whelmed by Russia, than in the personal cha- 
racter of the reigning Emperor Alexander ; a 
mixture of benevolence and rectitude, a high 
sense of religion, and a generous view on all 
subjects. These afforded in my mind, the 
only and best guarantee against the far too for- 
midable legions that were then defiling over the 
Rhine ; and that guarantee we have, alas ! 
lost." 

Thus it appears, according to this writer's 
calculations, that Europe has freed itself from 
the dangers apprehended from the personal am- 
bition of an individual, by enlarging the re- 
sources and consolidating the means of a power, 
based, not on the transient existence of one 
man, but on the permanent institutions of one 
of the greatest empires in the world. 

[We are reluctantly compelled to defer the comple- 
tion of our account of this very interesting volume to 
our next Number. 3 



or poets. These form a 

class of nobility,, holding their titles by a patent 

higher yet, than even majesty itself. " Of seven 

axiom, the necessity of setting bounds to this I peasants," said Henry of-the-six-wives, "I could 



National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages of the Nineteenth Century. 

With Memoirs by W. Jerdan, Esq Fisher, 

Son, and Co. London. 10 Numbers. 

This is a very valuable and interesting publi- 
cation, brought out in monthly numbers, on 
the plan of Lodge's Portraits, to which most 
justly celebrated work, it is in beauty of exe- 
cution, far less inferior than the great difference 
in price might lead one to expect. It is not 
remarkable, therefore, that it has become almost 

at once, an exceedingly popular publication 

The portraits are all after works of the most 
eminent painters of the British school, as 
Lawrence, Jackson, Shee, Phillips, Owen, 
Hoppner, Harlowe, and the rest, and are en- 
graved by artists of equally acknowledged 
abilities. 

We cannot conceive a more pleasing occa- 
sional hour's occupation, than in turning over 
the leaves of a volume of this kind, and making 
ourselves intimate with the most characteristic of 
all autographs of eminent men — the unerring 
index which mind has given of itself in the 
countenance. An examination of this sort, 
if we have ourselves a physiognomic perception, 
will satisfy us that there is truth in Lavater, 
for, however weak and undecided the physiog- 
nomical expression of character may be, in the 
case of minds of little eminence — those of great 
vigour and power, are invariably strongly marked 
and historical. If the reader doubt the fact, 
let him turn to the portraits of Benjamin West 
the painter, Sir Humphry Davy, Doctor Wool- 
laston, Bishop Heber, and some others in this 
volume, and then look at those of the Duke 
of B. and others of the nobility. He will at 
once perceive the difference to which we allude. 
The latter look extremely well for Lords, but 
their heads would not do at all for great philo- 
sophers, painters, or poets. These 
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make seven lords, but of seven lords, I could 
not make one Holbein" — nor of seven kings 
either, he might have added — and yet Holbein 
was hardly a first rate painter. 

A glance at the portrait of Byron, gives us 
a deeper and truer insight into the character of 
the Poet Lord, than eighty pages of the most 
elaborated absurdity of a vaunting periodical 
we could name. The upper part of the head 
is beautiful and intellectual, though there is a 
lurking devil in the eye ; but in the mouth, 
pride and sensuality reign triumphant, and in 
the chin and neck there is too much of the 
mere animal. Ah ! these were the real defor- 
mities, or rather the outward and visible sign 
of the mental deformities within, that Byron 
should have felt ashamed of; and if, like the 
Poet Campbell, we were wishing him back 
amongst us again, we should not care if he 
came with even two club feet, provided that the 
lower part of his face had more delicacy and 
humanity ! 

In looking at the portraits of the generals 
and admirals, the reader will plainly see how 
much less forehead is necessary than chin in 
the conformation of a hero. It is very inte- 
resting to compare the portraits of the two 
illustrious brothers, Wellesley and Wellington. 
The Marquis has by far the finer intellectual 
development, yet it is vastly inferior in gran- 
deur of expression to that of the Duke. How 
beautiful the eye and eye-brow of the latter — 
all the scribes in Christendom may rail on him, 
but " look in his face and you forget them all!" 
In the portrait of Pitt there is a powerful 
expression of mind, but it is coarse — that of 
Fox fa better, it has a Roman grandeur com- 
bined with the massive solidity of a sturdy 
Englishman. Of the letter press of the work 
we shall say little, as we consider it of minor 
importance, but from the memoir of the pri- 
vate literary life of the last named celebrated 
man, we extract the following particulars : 

" From his school-days to his latest hour, we 
may say, Mr. Fox was not only attached to 
literature, but an elegant, classical, andaccom 
plished scholar. Neither the vortices of plea- 
sure nor the labours of business seem to have 
estranged him from the intellectual enjoyments 
wliich are the charm of cultivated existence. 
Many of his speeches have been published ; and 
bis Letter to the Electors of Wesminister 
Went through thirteen editions in •few months. 
His sketch of the Character of Francis Duke 
"f Bedford (London 1802) was also very po- 
pular; but his magnum opus was the History 
of the early part of the Reign of James the 
Second, with an introductory chapter, &c. 
edited by his nephew, Lord Holland, after his 
death, in 1808. This quarto, as might be ex- 
pected, gave rise to much controversy, and 
Perhaps it may be confessed, rather disappointed 
'he exalted hopes, which the imposing name 
"id prodigious talent of its author had excited. 
Mr. Fox had also often expressed his intention 
°f writing a history of the Revolution of 1688; 
but we believe this design never was entertained 
farther than as a favourite project. — Though 
the Wlug Club, with all its attractions of play 
and politics, was the magnet which chiefly 
drew Mr. Fox within its sphere ; his tastes led 
™ro to be a frequent visitor tf the no less cele- 
brated Literary Club, where Johnson, Burke, 
Goldsmith, and other luminaries of the age, 
shine amid their relaxations from lettered pur- 
*uits. Here the congenial mind of the states, 
"•an found and imparted kindred delight ; for 



his social qualities were of the most fascinating 
description. Among his own recreations, the 
performance in private dramas (then more the 
fashion than now) may be enumerated ; and 
some of his poetical pieces, especially lines ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Crewe, evince a more than 
common talent for composition. But it was 
during his retirement at St. Ann'B Hill, with 
its beautiful scenery surrounding him, that he 
most enjoyed the charms of study. His cor- 
respondence with Gilbert Wakefield, from 1796 
to 1801, showed how deeply he was imbued 
with Grecian literature ; nor was he less gene- 
rally conversant with the stores of modern ge- 
nius, in almost every language of the European 
continent. Of French, Italian, and we believe 
Spanish, he was perfectly master ; to the Ita- 
lian he was particularly devoted, as proof of 
which, we have in our possession an original 
autograph sonnet, composed by him in that 
tongue, though we regret that it has escaped 
our research to produce it as a fac-simile orna- 
ment to this Memoir. 

" In conclusion : Of his character as a man 
and a politician — in private and in public — 
we cannot do better than speak in the eloquent 
words of his friend, and an acute discriminator 
of men, Sir James Mackintosh, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the subject, gives him a right 
to become the authority of every biographer . — 

"'Mr. Fox (he says) united, in the most 
remarkable degree, the seemingly repugnant 
characters of the mildest of men, and the most 
vehement of orators. In private life he was 
gentle, modest, placable, kind, of simple man- 
ners, and so averse from dogmatism, as to be 
not only unostentatious, but even somewhat 
inactive in conversation. His superiority was 
never felt but in the instruction which he im- 
parted, or in the attention which his generous 
preference usually directed to the most obscure 
members of the company. The simplicity of 
his manners w»b far from excluding that perfect 
urbanity and amenity which flowed still more 
from the mildness of his nature, than from fa- 
miliar intercourse with the most polished socie- 
ty of Europe. The pleasantry, perhaps, of no 
man of wit had so unlaboured an appearance. 
It seemed rather to escape from his mind, than 
to be produced by it. He had lived on the 
most intimate terms with all his contempora- 
ries distinguished by wit, politeness, or philo- 
sophy, or learning, or the talents of public life. 
In the course of thirty years, he had known 
almost every man in Europe, whose intercourse 
could strengthen, or enrich, or polish the mind. 
His own literature was various and elegant. In 
classical erudition, which, by the custom of 
England is called learning, he was inferior to 
few professed scholars. Like all men of genius, 
he delighted to take refuge in poetry from the 
vulgarity and irritation of business. His own 
verses were easy and pleasant, and might have 
claimed no low place among those which the 
French call vert <U tocieti. The poetical cha- 
racter of his mind was displayed by his extra- 
ordinary partiality for the poetry of the two 
most poetical nations, or at least, languages, of 
the West, those (i.e. the poetry) of the Greeks, 
and of the Italians. He disliked political con- 
versation, and never willingly took any part in 
it. To speak of him justly as an orator, would 
require a long essay. Every where natural, 
he carried into public something of that simple 
and negligent exterior which belonged to him 
in private. When he began to speak, a common 
observer might have thought him awkward ; 



and even a consummate judge could only have 
been struck with the justness of his ideas, and 
the transparent simplicity of his manners. — 
But no sooner had he spoken for some /time, 
I than he was changed into another being. He 
forgot himself and every thing around him.— 
He thought only of his subject. His genius, 
warmed and kindled as he went on. He darted 
fire into his audience. Torrents of impetuous 
and irresistible eloquence swept along their 
feelings and conviction. He certainly possessed 
above all moderns tliat union of reason, simpli- 
city, and vehemence, which formed the Prince 
of Orators. The quiet dignity of a mind 
roused only to great objects, but the absence of 
petty bustle, the contempt of show, the abhor- 
rence of intrigue, the plainness and downright- 
ness, and the thorough good nature which dis- 
tinguished Mr. Fox, seem to render him no 
unfit representative of the old English charac- 
ter, which, if ever changed, we should be san- 
guine indeed, to expect to see succeeded by a 
better. The simplicity of bis character inspired 
confidence, the ardour of his eloquence aroused 
enthusiasm, and the gentleness of his manners 
invited friendship. From these qualities of his 
public and private character, it probably arose, 
that no English statesman ever preserved, dur- 
ing so long a period of adverse fortune, so many 
affectionate friends, and so many zealous adhe- 
rents." 

The other portraits in the last number are 
Marshal Beresford and the Right Hon. Thos. 
Grenville. 



Sketches from Nature. By John M'Diarmid. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 

This volume professes to contain no more than 
a garnering, and reducing to connected form, of 
fragments of Scottish scenery, and character, 
and, along with these, anecdotes illustrative of 
the habits of animals. This promise is fairly 
redeemed, but there is nothing very striking 
or particular either in the matter or the man- 
ner, which might sometimes be justly charac- 
terised as making much ado about nothing ; 
indeed throughout, there is rather a tendency 
to the dilly-dally dilly-dally ducks-in-the-pond 
style. Nevertheless there is nothing to offend, 
and a good deal to please, in a small way. Take, 
for example, the close of the account of the 
Mull of Galloway : 

" The ptarmigan, the fox, and the sea-eagley 
at one time found a home on the Mull of Gal- 
loway, but their numbers decreased until they 
entirely disappeared, from causes which I leave 
others to conjecture. Hawks, however, abound 
still, and not only build among the cliffs in sum- 
mer, but during the fiercest gales that blow, are 
observed wheeling and tumbling above, as if 
pleased with the opportunity of mingling their 
screams with the tempest's roar. The pasture 
of the Mull, though its area contains 150 acres, 
is so much kept under by the sea breeze, that 
it only feeds 60 sheep. Black or homed cattle 
are fond enough of browsing on herbage im- 
pregnated with saline particles ; but the expe- 
riment is held to be rather dangerous; and 
again and again, goodly bullocks and valuable 
sheep, while in search of a favourite tuft of 
grass, have been precipitated to the bottom, 
and irrecoverably lost. 

" To the eastward of the Mull, and in the 
cleft of a rock sheltered from the storm, a to- 
lerably entire building is found, which the cwm- 



